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As the term is used in the oil industry, a pipe-line is not merely
a line of pipe, but consists of the whole plant employed in the process
of transportation, including initial, intermediate, and terminal
tankage systems, power plants, pumping stations, systems of com-
munication along the line, and all other things necessary to safely
and expeditiously move the oil from one point to another.1 The
pipe-line system includes trunk-lines extending from the oil-fields
to the refining centers and gathering lines in the producing areas
that act as feeders to the main channels. There are approximately
34,000 miles of trunk lines in the United States, the most important
being shown in Fig. 26. The combined length of the gathering
lines is estimated at 11,500 miles. The relation of gathering lines
to trunk lines in a large oil-pool is illustrated in Fig. 27.
The pipes for conveying the oil are made of steel and are laid near
the surface of the ground. The main lines average about 8 inches in
diameter, with the gathering lines smaller. The oil is forced through
the pipes by means of pumps operated by steam or internal combus-
tion engines. The pumping stations in the eastern and mid-western
region are usually about 35 miles apart; but in California the average
interval is about 12 miles because of the greater viscosity of the oil
and the necessity of heating heavy oil to facilitate its movement.
The construction cost of most of the lines was about 9000 dollars per
mile, based on 8-inch pipe; and the average pumping station cost
from 130,000 to -250,000 dollars. In California in 1914 the cost of
building an 8-inch line, including stations, was about 20,000 dollars
a rnile.
Oil is produced from thousands of wells, by hundreds of pro-
ducers, but for the most part is transported by a few large pipe-line
companies. The oil from the wells is first run directly into the
producer's tanks, where it has a chance to settle. From there it
flows by gravity or is pumped to the pipe-line company's working
tanks, either through lines owned by the producer or through gath-
ering lines established by the pipe-line company. The common
practice is for the pipe-line company to operate gathering lines
which begin at the producer's tanks and to follow up new production
with pipe-line extensions.
The carrying capacity of a pipe-line varies with the size of the
pipe, the distance between pumping stations, the pressure at which the
oil is pumped, and the viscosity of the oil. The cubic capacity of an
8-inch line is 328 barrels per mile. The daily capacity of an 8-inch
1 For a discussion of the oil pipe-line, consult Forrest M. Towl, Pipe-lines,
Existing Facilities and Future Needs, American Petroleum Institute, Nov. 17,
1920.